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[Note to editors: This Is the first In what will be 
a series of articles about Puerto Rico to help build 
for the national demonstration In New York on October 
I/ In support of the independence of Puerto Rico. Also 
see graphics for a poster to accompany this article.] 

PUERTO RICO SOLIDARITY DAY COMMITTEE FORMS: 

NATIONAL RALLY TO DEMAND PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE 
SET FOR OCTOBER 2 7 

We, residents of the United States , declare our 
support for the December, 1973 hi story -making United 
nations resolution recognizing "the inalienable right 
of the people of Puerto Rico to self -cl e vermt nation and 
independence" and demand a Bicentennial Without Colon- 
ies , because : 

Puerto Rico is a classical colony of the United 
States * This has been true since the 1898 invasion 
by Untied States troops 3 which violated the autono- 
mous political status , ceded to Puerto Rico by Spain 
a year earlier* Although Puerto Rico today supposedly 
has its om 1 government and constitution , in fact the 
U.S* Congress has jurisdiction over eighty- five vital 
areas of Puerto Rican political and economic life. 

These include migration and emigration, citizen- 
ship, currency , trade relationships with other coun- 
tries, labor relations, communications, postal ser- 
vices, maintainence of an army, military use of land 
(13% of Puerto Rico ’s best agriculture eland is oc- 
cupied by CoS* military bases.) 

In 1917 , Puerto Ricans were deprived of their 
rights of a nation and forced to become U.S. citizens , 
■in ' time to be drafted into the World War I army . 

--from a pamphlet by the 

Puerto Rican Solidarity Day Committee 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A group of nationally known pol- 
itical activists formed the Puerto Rican Day Solidar- 
ity Committee in late May, an organization of Puerto 
Ricans, white, Afro-Americans, Chicanos, Asians and 
Native Americans demanding independence for Puerto 
Rico and a U.S. Bicentennial without colonies. 

The major thrust of the committee's work will 
be support for the December, 1973 United Nations 
Resolution which declared that Puerto Rico has the 
right to Independence and instructed the United 
States and corporations which are under its juris- 
diction to refrain from any measures, economic or 
social, which might serve as an obstacle to decolon- 
ization. The most glaring violation to date has been 
U.S. plans for building a superport and petrochemi- 
cal complex on the island. 

The first major action organized by the Puerto 
Rican Sol idar i ty Da,y Committee will be a national 
mobilization of 20,000 people in New York City on 
October 27 repudiating U.S. domination of Puerto 
Rico and demanding Puerto Rican independence. This 
demonstration of solidarity with the Puerto Rican 
people will be the culmination of local educational 
campaigns, cultural activities, rallies and other 
events across the country this summer. 

The National Board of the Committee includes: 

Ramon Arbona of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party; 

Ella J. Baker; Fran Beal, Third World Women's Alliance; 
Clyde Bellecourt, American Indian Movement; Father 


Phillip Berrigan; Ben Chavis, National Alliance 
Against Racism and Political Repression; Noam Chomsky; 
Burt Corona, CASA, Hermandad General de Trabajadores ; 
Dave Dellinger; James Forman; David Garcia, St. 

Mark's Church; Corky Gonzales, Crusade for Justice; 
Arthur Kinoy, Interim Committee for a Mass Party of 
the People; Mary Kochiyama, Asian Americans for 
Action; Antonio Rodriguez.,: National Committee to 
Free Los Tres; Irwin Silber, the Guardian; and Cora 
Weiss, Women's Strike for Peace. 

United States political control of Puerto Rico 
is deepened by economic dependence. U.S. corporations 
control 85 % of all industry on the island. These 
corporations, exempt from taxes and benefitting 
from the low wage-scale, extract huge profits from 
the tffiy island country. 

An example of this economic colonialism Is the 
escalating investment in the petro-chemlca! Industry 
on the island over the last 15 years. Puerto Rico 
now refines a significant amount of oil used in 
the United States. Thus, the ecologically hazardous 
refining process remains under full control of U.S. 
oil interests without endangering the North American 
cont i nent. 

For the Puerto Rican people this means that 
industrial development is based on the needs of 
North American industry. Puerto Ricans produce what 
they cannot consume and consume what they do not 
produce. In fact, Puerto Rico is the fourth largest 
market for U.S .-produced goods. 

U.S. control of Puerto Rico has created a life 
and death crisis for this nation of four million 
people. Wages are lower than In the U.S. while 
the cost of living is 25% higher. There Is chronic 
unemployment for 30% of the workers. 

Forced to look for work, over one and one-half 
million Puerto Ricans have migrated to the United 
States. H ere they are subjected to substandard 
living cond i t ionsr- i n migrant labor camps or urban 
slums; substandard health care; racist and inadequate 
education; the worst, low-pAyl ng ' jobs with” 
deplorable working conditions; rampant unemployment 
and the problems of drugs and alcoholism which 
result from a marginal existence. 

The colonial government of Puerto Rico, unwill- 
ing and unable to resolve the people's problems, 
and losing popular support, has become more repres- 
sive. Today in Puerto Rico, political arrests, 
constant police brutality, and threats on the lives 
of political activists are widespread. 

Right-wing groups, with proven financial ties 
to the CIA, have been linked to several bombings 
of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PSP) newspaper 
Claridad — a pro- i ndependence newspaper; and attacks 
have been made on the offices of both the PSP and 
the Puerto Rican Independence Party (PIP) . Five 
political prisoners, members of the Nationalist 
Party of Puerto Rico, have been in U.S. jails for 
more than twenty years. 

Today the Puerto Rican independence movement 
is growing. Labor strikes in the past year ~~ on a 
na t i ona 1 1 eve 1 — have per i od i ca 1 1 y ha 1 ted a I 1 truck- 
ing, municipal transportation, school services, 
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PRISON REBELLIONS SWEEP THROUGH FRANCE; 

4 PRISONERS KILLED SO FAR BY POLICE 


sanitation collection, electrical and power utility^;:; 
operations* The student movement, the most militant 
sector of the Independence movement since the ihafTy 
sixties, has closed down the University twice this 
year—once In support of labor struggles* 

This resistance brought the colonial condition 
of the PuertorRIcan people to International attention* 
in Ti 973 9 after listening to Ruben Berrios and Juan 
Mari Bras, the leaders of the Puerto Rican Indepen- 
dence Party and the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
the United Nations, approved a resolution declaring 
that Puerto Rico has the right to Independence and 
Instructing the United States to refrain from any 
measures which would obstruct decolonization* 

Current U*S* plans for building a superport 
petroleum complex and massive stripmlnlng for copper 
In the central mountain range clearly show that the 
United States Intends to Ignore this resolution* 

The United States government continues to deny 
the existence of the massive Independence movement* 

The mass media maintains a conspiracy of silence 
about It, promoting the myth that Puerto Rico Is 
the ‘‘showcase of democracy. 1 ' 

“In 1976,“ states a pamphlet from the Puerto 
Rican Solidarity Day Comml ttee/ ; ’“the U*S* will 
celebrate Its 200th anniversary as a nation* It Is 
a farce to speak of celebrating the 1776 revolution 
against colonialism while denying freedom to another 
people* 

“The millions of Americans who rejected U.S. 
domination In Vietnam must join In demanding an end 
to UcSo domination of the courageous Pu§rtotfiican 
people* “ 


The Puerto Rican Solidarity Day Committee needs 
the support of both organizations and Individuals 
and there are a variety of things people can do* 

Color posters are available for 50 cents and buttons 
for 25 cents* To help, write to Puerto Rican Soli- 
darity Day Committee, P0 Box 319, Cooper Station, 

New York, N*Y* 10003 or call (212) 673~0540* 
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PAMPHLETS ON AFRICA AVAILABLE FROM 
LIBERATION SUPPORT MOVEMENT,' PRESS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Two new pamphlets on Africa are 
available from the Liberation Support Movement Press© 
“Guinea-Bissau? Toward Final Victory,” is a collection 
of selected speeches and documents from the African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea and the Gape 
Verde Islands (PAIGC)© It is a complete and up-to- 
date source on the struggle of PAIGC in i Guinea-Bissau 
from its Inception In 1956 to 1974, and costs $1© 

“Strategic Problems in South Africa* s Liberation 
Struggle,” by Ben Turok, is an analysis of the inde- 
pendence movement in South Africa© It 'traces the 
progress of the movement from open, semi- legal protest 
politics to underground struggle after the government 
proclaimed a State of Emergency in I960© The pamphlet 
costs $1 0 

To order the pamphlets or to get a list of other 
LSM. materials, write to LSM Information Center, PO 
Box 94338, Richmond, Br^gish Columbia, Canada V6Y 2A8© 

LIBERATION News Service 


PARIS (LNS)--An uprising in a prison In Clair” 1 
vaux July 19 which left two prisoners dead and 
the prison destroyed, has sparked a wave of prison 
rebellions throughout France which have shaken the 
conservative government of Giscard d'Estalng* 

The situation had become so explosive by Friday, 
August 2, reported Le Monde, that Miche! 

Ponlatowski, Minister of the Interior, instructed 
the police forces to open fire immediately on 
prisoners if they made any escape attempts, stating 
that “Prison reform is actually prevented by the 
pr S soners themselves * “ 

The continuing rebellions voice a nearly unan- 
imous demand for sweeping prison reform by Frances's 
28,936 prisoners* The government's main response, 
however, has been Increased repression* 

The rebellions have left prisoners at many 
prisons open to arbitrary police brutality -- many 
have been badly Ijga-ten, have had all their clothing 
removed, and have been denied food and medical 
attention. Families and lawyers have been denied 
entry to many prisons. 

Following Is a list of some of the rebellions 
In different prisons on July 30 and 31 . 

S tin Anne d 8 Avignon (province of Vancluse) ? 

A little before 8 p m, prisoners refused to return 
to their cells and climbed onto the prison roof, 
throwing shingles down onto the police* They issued 
a statement saying “We protest aga Inst the dirti- 
ness and the bad quality of the food* We are pre- 
pared to fight to the end.“ 

St-Mart ? n-de-Re (Bordeaux) s Police killed two 
inmates and wounded at least 12 seriously In a 
rebellion which started In the evening when a 
prisoner stole keys from a guard and opened 175 
cells. Prisoners set fire to the workshops, the 
warden's office and other parts of the prison* 

Grad ignas (G i ronde) : After hearing over the 
radio that the ministers' counsel In the government 
had not responded to their demands about 90 prisoners 
in the youth section organized a violent demonstra- 
tion which soon spread all through the prison* 

Finally the prison director agreed to see prisoner 
representatives who had formulated 4 principle 
demands? the right to quick trials, the right to 
work outside the prison, the right to intimacy dur- 
ing visits, and improvements In the mess hall* 

Police suppressed the rebellion but it broke out a 
few hours later, again In the youth section* 

In all, at least four prisoners have been kill- 
ed and many seriously Injured. 

Simultaneous work stoppages and slowdowns of 
prison guards and personnel have made It even harder 
for the government to clamp down on the rebellions* 

In many cases guards have been performing only min- 
imal duties* Their demands are centered around high- 
er wages* Juan Lecanuet, Minister of Justice, has 
asked all prison personnel to stay at their posts 
“to be able to ward off all eventual it Ies*“ 

'continued on inside If ron.f cover----------- 
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fSee packets #602, 607, 61 0 and 621 for articles on 
the hazards of nuclear power,,] 

NUCLEAR POWER INDUSTRY PUSHES FOR EXTENSION OF 
PRI CE-ANDERSON ACT; 

TAKES INDUSTRY "OFF THE HOOK" IN CASE .OF DISASTERS 

WASHINGTON (IMS) --Another nuclear power contro- 
versy is raging in Washington around an attempt by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy (JCAE) to ex- 
tend the Pr i ce-Anderson Act: for 10 more years. The 
Act, which doesn’t expire until 1977s sets a $.560 
mill ion limit: on power company’s liability for a 
nuclear accident, even though the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) admits that in the event of a cat- 
astrophic nuclear accident damages of up to $17 
b ii 1 1 ii on cou 1 d occu r . 

The added jolt is that most of that $560 million 
is supplied by the taxpayers because insurance com- 
panies refuse to take a chance on such a high risk 
industry. This means that the tab for even the min- 
imal amount: of compensation is actually picked up 
by the victims. Pri ce-Anderson is a subsidy to the 
nuclear industry because without It nuclear power 
would not have developed as it: has. 

Environmental groups have always opposed the 
Act, pointing out that if nuclear reactors were 
really as safe as their proponents claim, then the 
limitations should not be necessary. "This policy 
takes the industry off the hook," charged Elaine 
Wong of Environmental Action in Washington. 

Furthermore, she pointed out, it falsely reas- 
sures the public that they're covered In the case 
of nuclear power plant; accidents. "Most of the public 
doesn't know how extensive the damage could be." 

One "catastrophic" accident at one nuclear power 
plant: could kill everyone within 100 miles of the 
plant. Hundreds of thousands more people could die 
from immediate radiation effects, more could be in- 
jured and an area the size of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania contaminated^. 

And the possibility of a catastrophic accident 
Is not as farfetched as the industry would like us 
to believe, in October, 1973, a Task Force on 
Reactor Licensing processes chaired by L.V. Gossick, 
assistant director of regulation in the AEC,. noted 
that during a 17-month period from January 1, 1972 
to May 31, 1973, 850 abnormal occurences were re- 
ported at nuclear power plants. 

These involved malfunctions or deficiencies 
associated with safety related equipment. Forty 
percent of the occurences were traceable to some 
extent to possible design and/or fabrication-related 
deficiencies. Because they were traceable to design 
errors, many of the Incidents had broad applicabil- 
ity to other plants. 

One AEC official, apparently unable to dismiss 
the widespread criticism of t - -- nuclear power pro- 
gram, simply stated: "Sclent its and the public 
should be prepared to face the possibility of a 
nuclear [reactor] incident just as we expect major 
earthquakes that will enact a large toll in property 
and lives." 


soon be changing and there has been some speculation 
on the part of environmental groups that this fact 
may have prompted them to push now for an extension. 
Several members of the committee who are closely 
wedded to the nuclear power industry -- for example, 
Crsdg Hosmer and Chet Hollfeld of California — 
will be retiring shortly. 

The JCAE however has justified an early ex- 
tension on the grounds that nuclear power plants 
are long term ventures and therefore the industry 
requires reassurance that the government will 
subsidize their insurance. 

Environmental groups say that the government 
should not be providing this assurance in the first 
place, pointing out that if the nuclear power in- 
dustry was made totally responsible for the damage 
they might cause, they'd be less willing to take 
r i sks . 

Despite efforts by environmentalists to post- 
pone a decision on extending the Act or else to 
amend' it to only one and a half years, the House 
approved the full 10 year extension In late July, 
and sent the Issue on to the Senate. Senator Mike 
Gravel of Alaska has introduced an amendment which 
would make a nuclear power company responsible for 
full compensation, but its passage seems unlikely 
in light of the intensive lobbying activities of 
the coal industry and electric utilities. Both have 
large investments in nuclear power plants. 

Environmental groups are also actively lobby- 
ing, and they have appealed to individuals to 
write to their congresspeopl e to urge either ■ rer 
commltal of the Act until a nearly completed AEC 
safety study can be evaluated, or amending the Act 
to make industry more responsible for damages. 



2nd EDITION OF "FEMALE ARTISTS PAST & PRESENT" AVAILABLE 

BERKELEY, Ca. (LNS)--The second edition of 
"Female Artists Past And Present" is now available 
from the Women's History Research Center in Berkeley, 
Ca 1 i forn i a . 

Best described as an annotated directory/bib- 
liography, Female Artists Past And Present is an 
invaluable source book for women's studies programs, 
museums, galleries, professors, women working on 
individual research projects, bookstores, and anyone 
interested in the documentation and study of the 
struggles and creative accomplishments of women 
in the arts. 

The directory includes a thorough indexing of 
all of the 1971-1974 Women's History Library In- 
formation dealing with the participation of women 
i n the v i sua 1 arts . 

For individual women who cannot be reimbursed, 
the cost of the directory Is $5. For others (women's 
or men's groups, libraries, schools, bookstores, 
etc.) it is $6. Since these prices are well below 
the group is costs, the money will be a tax-deduc- 
tible donation and anything above the price will be 
especially appreciated. 


Although the Pr I ce-Anderson Act was not due to 
expire until 1977, the composition of the JCAE will 

PAGE T~ ’ IlBERATTON News Service 


For a copy, write to Women's History Research 
Center, Inc. 2325 Oak St., Berkeley, Ca. 94708. 
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(See packet #620 for background on the 'Philippines 
and for graphics. See also graphics in this packet.) 

PHILIPPINE SQUATTERS FIGHT EVICTION 
AS JAPANESE CONSTRUCTION CO. FLOODS BARRIO 

by Mark Selden and Kitazawa Yoko 
New ; Asia News /LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (NAN/LNS) --•'First it was fire and then 
flood... our community has turned into a river of stag- 
rant filthy wafer," said sue squatter in Navotas , the 
Philippines' largest fishing port. 

The words are part of a growing movement by the 
r0 B 000 squatters against the nearly two year old mart- 
ial: law government of Ferdinand Marcos and against 
the Japanese corporations which are bent on moving 
the squatters of Navotas out. And in their fight the 
squatters of Navotas have gained the support of Jap- 
anese Left groups who use the instance as a clear ex- 
ample of the results of Japanese overseas investments. 

Working under contract from the Marcos regime- 
J span’s Toyo Construction Company- -the country’s 
third largest construction company— has begun flood- 
ing squatter communities imorder to enlarge harbor 
facilities. The prime product of the construction will 
be refrigerator warehouses whose major users will be 
the Japanese fishing fleets that dominate the area 
with their floating "factories." 

To make way for the project, financed by the 
Asian Development Bank, the Marcos government order- 
ed the inhabitants to leave. However, it failed to 
provide relocation help of any kind and ignored the 
fact that the squatters eked out their living by 
hauling fish from ships to the pier. With wages rang- 
ing from 35 $ to $3.00 a day, the squatters have no 
resources to finance the search for new 'homes, and 
new J obs xn mst.X’t* iisti/ law Philippines are rare indeed. 

Construction work was delayed for several months 
while residents contested the eviction orders. But 
such claims are easily side-stepped by the Marcos 
government. On February 7 and again on February 26, 
fires "mysteriously" swept the barrio, leveling the 
homes of 1,200 families, leaving more than half of 
the 10,000 people without homes. Within hours the 
Toyo Construction Company was at work and the area 
was knee-deep in water. 

Navotas, according to a recent report by an 
American minister, has become "a barren wasteland 
of charred rubble, stinking garbage and sludge brought 
In on a tide of putrescent knee-deep green -black 

w ax er . 1 * 

Rather than abandon their homes— now shacks per- 
ched on spots of high ground in the midst of the 
sludge-- the residents began a protest. Two months 
of almost daily visits by representatives of the 
squatters to Toyo officials, the Japanese Embassy, 
the Mayor of Navatos and the Presidential Housing 
ana Resettlement Agency brought no results. 

in the meantime, according to the minister's 
Mepxrt, "disease spread throughout the barrio; stomach 
cramps, worms, diarrhea, dysentery." 


a series of protest in Osaka, Japan—ToyoAs head- 
quarters— the company was forced to make some kind 
of image-saving move. 

Following a meeting with a Japanese citizen’s 
group, joined by a nun who had come from the Philip- 
pines to lodge her protest, Toyo acknowledged on 
July 28 that it had a responsibility to help those 
whose homes it was destroying. In a letter handed 
to the protest group, Toyo pledged to' "do its best 
to improve the residents' difficulties." 

Exactly what this means was revealed by Toyo on 
July 11 when it claimed it had settled the case by 
agreeing to provide enough sand and gravel to raise 
the land above the flood level. Navatos squatters 
soon reported, though , that the sand and gravel were 
far from adequate. 

Meanwhile, on July 15, with the issue of Navatos 
far from settled, Marcos made clear his position by 
announcing that Toyo Construction had been awarded 
another fat contract for a similar project in the 
Tondo area of Manila. 

Anywhere from one-quarter to one-third of 
Manila's 1.5 million people are estimated to be 
squatters. Now, Marcos is prepared to uproot them in 
order to "beautify" the waterfront. Such "beautifi- 
cation" will mean a lucrative venture for Toyo, a 
new business district for Marcos to lure more Japan- 
ese and American firms to, and no homes for the 
countless thousands of Philippine squatters. 

The squatters in both Navatos and Manila continue 
to organize and protest despite martial law decrees 
making such activities punishable by imprisonment or 
even death. And in Japan, leftists continue to try 
to pressure Toyo and other companies to cease de- 
stroying squatters homes and to give the squatters 
of Navatos just compensation for their losses, 
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MARIJUANA ARRESTS SOAR IN f.973 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --More than 420,000 person s were 
arrested on marijuana charges during 1973 — an increase 
of more than 100,000 arrests over 1972-- according 
to previously unpublished FBI figures. 

The figures, compiled for the FBI Uniform Crime 
Report for 1973, showed a 43 percent increase over 
1972, when 292,179 people were arrested on marijuana 
eh’arges „ 

The 420,700 arrests were 66.9 percent of all 
drug arrests in 1973, 

California led the country with 95,110 arrests 
last year, accounting for one of every four felony 
arrests made in that state. These figures became 
available only days after a California Senate select 
committee recommended that the legislature remove 
criminal penalties for private use and possession of 
marijuana. 

Keith Stroup, director of the National Organiz. ac- 
tion for the Reform of Marijuana Laws, estimated the 
cost of the arrests in terms of police resources as 
between $250? fail lion and $600 million. 


While the squatters' pleas were falling on deaf 
ears in Navatos , their activity brought the struggle 
to- the attention of movement leftists in Japan. After 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL REPORT DETAILS,, INTERNATIONAL 
TORTURE POLICIES;.. 

U*S. AID BOLSTERS T ORTURE REGIMES 

LIBERATION Near Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — According to a report re- 
leased by Amnesty International (AI ) , torture, is an 
o f f i c 1 a 1 w a y of life in' mo r e t h an 30 c o un t r i es and 
is evidenced in some form in at least 64 nations.. 

The 224-page Report on Torture 3 spanning the past 
d e e a d e * describes i nsti tutionalized pol i cies of 
Loi Lure at every level of government and concludes 
that it is most often used to combat -dissouL , 

"Torture 8 s function is not only to generate 
confessions and information from citizens believed 
to oppose the goverhmea t ; ” states the AI report, 
n it is used 'to deter others from expressing oppo- 
sition* n •* 

Amnesty- International , which works on the re- 
lease of political prisoners world-wide , also con- 
cluded that n torture® * • as a method of political 
control®.. is on the increase" and noted that "an 
increasing proportion is accounted for by states 
who use torture as a means of governing «" 

What AI call© a "cancerous" growth of torture 
has spread to 22 nations in Latin America over the 
ten-year period, 14 nations in Africa, 7 in Asia, 

8 in the Middle East, and 10 in Europe* Most of 
the countries named are supported by and receive 
massive aid from the United States® 

In Uruguay alone, for example, between 3,500 
and 4,000 people were interrogated between July, 
if 72-]. 9 73 in an effort to stamp out the Tupamaro 
guerrilla movement® Of these, at least 507o have 
been tortured, says Niall MacDermot of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, after a fact-find- 
ing mission, was conducted. 

Many reports have shown that the United States 
and Brazil have trained Uruguayan police in coun- 
terinsurgency techniques, including torture® 

In Brazil, a virtual subculture of torture 
has arisen® The interrogation . § Operacao Bandeir- 
antes, in. San Paolo, has beeni pegged as "an advan- 
ced school of torture® 11 ' According to the AI report 
the United States trained 7,883 Brazilian Police 
from 1950 to 1973® In addition, Brazil will re- 
ceive $60*8 million in aid for fiscal year 1975, 
if the Nixon Administration 1 s military assistance 
proposal goes through® 

Detainees in Brazil are routinely held "in- 
communicado 11 -- that is, tortured before arraign- 
ment® 

Marcos Arruda, a young geologist, survived 
months of torture in Brazil® After being beaten, 
kicked, clubbed with truncheons, and havinguhis 
head pounded on the floor, he was stripped and 
" bound tightly wrists-to-ankles with thick rope and 
hung over a suspended bar upside down . 

"Wires from, a camp telephone attached to his toe 3 
leg 3 testicles 3 through which electroshock traveled 
with varying intensity for several hours while he was 
beaten all over with the palmatoria — a plaque full ' 
of holes which raises huge hematomas (tumors filled 


with blood). When he fainted 3 water was thrown over 
him on his 'parrot swing f to augment the sensitivity 3 
and the wire was applied to his face for terrible 
r < locks in the eyes 3 nostrils 3 mouth 

"Smashing his testicles 3 burning him with cig- 
arettes 3 putting a revolver in his mouth threatening 
dreadful sexual abuse could not revive him to confess 3 
and tormentors left him 3 writhing unconiro l lably, 
for the night . n 

Accounts of routine tor are have also been com- 
mon in Greece, where the Untied elates has crucial 
military bases and has played a dominant supportive 
role, especially after the recently toppled mile tary 
junta took over in 1967. In addition to direct mili- 
tary aid, the United States has used monies provided 
under the Military Assistance Act to train 14, 4 

potential leaders of the Greek military regime from 
1950 to 1973* For 1975, the proposed federal budget 
has earmarked $71 million in military aid to Greece® 

Testimony from political pr, sonars in Greece 
describes a man forced to eat hn « r i shaved-off hair 
while being clubbed on the. head and having nails torn 
out; resisters shackled and hung; a woman with rods 
pushed up her anus and vagina and hung from a hook, 
naked, all night® 

f! We are not in possession of conclusive evidence 
that the mistreatment of prisoners the result of 
systematic, much less official]., policy/ 1 stated 
George Churchill of the U.S. State Department in 
February, 1973 in a typical U®S® Government response 
to stories of torture. 

The statement followed an incident in which six 
lawyers who had defended students in Greece were ar- 
rested and held by military police without any charges 
being brought against them® They smuggled out a mes- 
sage” ’’Please do whatever you can, the suffering is 
unbearable®” 

At least 14 African nations are documented in 
the Amnesty International Report of Torture as pr.ac- 
ticers of torture® Opponents of South Africa* s rac- 
ist apartheid system face inescapable brutality, 
where there is a ’’deliberate and centrally directed 
policy, and torture by the Security police is condoned 
if not actually encouraged, by the government,” states 
the report® 

Accounts of torture even at local levels is so 
widespread that "there is reason to believe that Secur 
ity Branch Officers have been trained in these meth- 
ods,” says a Report of the Special Committee on 
Apar the id--Mal treatment and Torture of Prisoners in 
South Africa® 

Torture is known to be a”routine occurrence” in 
Portugal and its colonies— Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique, 
Angola and the Cape Verde Islands® Activists, includ- 
ing students, trade unionists, and demonstrators are 
victims of brutality often committed by security po- 
lice in cells below the courtrooms in Lisbon. Dur- 
ing interrogations, torture often results in death in 
Portuguese-controlled Guinea-Bissau 0 

’’Refined” methods of torture have resulted from 
technical and medical research designed to develop 
techniques of intensifying pain without causing death 
or irreparable damage. 
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Northern Ireland used "sensory deprivation 11 i 
in 19 71 s against Irish Republican Army suspects, 
using white noise , tactile obliteration, fatigue 
and starvation to force nervous systems to "tor- 
ture themselves©" Dr® Timothy Skallice of London’s 
National Hospital has traced these methods to a ck 
clear line of private and government- sponsored re- 
search that began in the 1950’ s and intensified • : 
after the Korean War© "Torture which was once a 
craft," says Bhallice, "has become a technology©" 

Since 1970, when anti-war activist Don Luce 
publicized Saigon’s "tiger cages," public aware= 
ness and protest of:. the DoS® -supported torture 
methods in South Vietnam has grown* The tiger ca- 
ges consist of "thick-walled stone cells 20 inches 
to four feet high, too low to stand in, barred on 
top so the pacing guard could spy down and pour 
quicklime or squirt tear gas on, or vomit down onto 
the demoralized prisoner confined for years in sun- 
less starvation, crippled forever if she/he sur- 
vived," according to Rose Styron in the New Re- 
public® 

Victims released from Con Son prison island 
were described by journalist Anthony Lewis % "It is 
not really proper to call them (people) anymore® 
.’Shapes’ is a better word--grotesque sculptures of 
scarred flesh and gnarled limbs® « ®^ears of being 
shackled in tiger cages have forceds, them into a 
pretzel-like crouch® They move like crabs, skit- 
tering across the floor on buttocks and palms®" 

Yet the U«So Government, even after public 
protest and a congressional investigation, awarded 
a $400,000 contract to 'the American firm, Raymond, 
Morrison, Knud son, Brown, Root & Jones, to build 
hundreds of new eages--smaller ones® The shackles 
used in Thxeu’s prisons were made by Smith and 
Wesson; the tear gas was made in Pennsylvania® 

Resisters Andre Menras and Pierre Debris, are 
young French teachers who spent two years in Chi 
Hoa prison for helping to raise the NLF flag dur- 
ing a 'demonstration in Saigon® On their release, 
they told of prisoners whose "knees were broken, 
who were blinded from years of darkness, who were 
thrown info nests of red ants, who were put in a 
sack and plunged in boiling water, or were whipped 
raw, soaked in salt, and left in the blazing sun 
for days®" 

"Official U.S. documents disclose that it is 
we who created South Vietnam’s police system©®. we 
who decided that all Vietnamese 15 years old and 
older would carry identification cards... we who 
built the prisons and supplied the generators for 
torture," reported anti-war activist Fred Branfman 
in a news article written September 27, 1973® 

Two-hundred thousand prisoners remain in the 
U.So/Thieu prisons; the proposed military aid to 
South Vietnam for fiscal year 1975 is $1.6 billion© 

It is clear that there has arisen an "inter- 
national network of Torture States exchanging ex- 
pertise and equipment," concludes Jean-Pierre Cla- 
vel, contributor to the AX Report on Torture® "The 
practice of torture in the world today has become 
epidemic," likewise concludes James Becket, author 
of Barbarism in Greece® 
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"The increase is not '..in ...those', isolated cases of 
brutality common to ail countries, but in the use of 
torture as deliberate state policy® Torture has 
become a means of governing, a means to control 
dissent and maintain power." 
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(Thanks to Amnesty International, for information in 
this story© The "Report on Torture " can be obtained 
in paperback from Gerald Duckworth & Co® Ltd®, The 
Old Piano Factory, 43 Gloucester Crescent, London NW1 
for $3.30 plus 25p shipping cost® If you can wait 
until October, a new edition will be published in 
the U.S. by Farrar, Strauss & Giroux®) 

HISC NAMES "VI0LENCE4PR0NE GROUPS ACTIVE IN PRISON WORK 

WASHINGTON ( LNS ) — The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion recently sponsored a symposium on "The American 
Penal System as a Revolutionary Target." 

The symposium, attended by about 100 prison admin- 
istrators, drew on material from the Internal Security 
Committee of the House of Representatives(HISC) , for- 
merly the House Committee on Un-American Activities ; 
(HUAC). Representative Richard Ichord of Missouri, 
the chairman of HISC, called prison reform a "ready- 
made issue for exploitation by revolutionary groups P " 

The principle problems identified by HISC were 
summed up as "those involving the influx of revolution- 
ary literature into the prisons, inflammatory corres- 
pondence between inmates and known revolutionaries, 
and personal contacts with inmates by members of rev- 
olutionary groups under the guise of attorney-client 
relationships." 

According to the FBI summary of the proceedings 
read into the record by Ichord, the FBI made available 
"extensive information" on the "history and activity 
of a number of revolutionary and violence-prone groups 
which have attempted to exploit the legitimate issue ; of 
prison reform." Among groups cited were the Black Pan- 
ther Party, the Nation of Islam, the Communist Par ty 9 
"Trotskyist-Communist groups," and the National 
Lawyers Guild® 

The symposium was addressed by Norman Carlson, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons® He spoke 
of the problem posed to prison authorities by "self- 
styled political prisoners" inf luenced by radical groups 
outside the prison. While only a "small percentage of 
the total inmate population" becomes involved with rev- 
olutionary groups, complained Carlson, this small per- 
centage "requires a tremendous and disproportionate 
investment of resource allocation" from administrators 0 
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I’ve seen daddy’s hands break opefa and bleed 
And I’ve seen him work till he’s stiff as a board 
And I’ve seen mama lay in sickness and suffering 
In need of a doctor we couldn’t afford 
Anything at all was more than we had 
In the good old days, when times were bad 

No amount of money could buy from me 
The memories that I have of them 
No amount of money could pay me 
To go back, and live through them again 

--A current popular country western 
song called "In The Good Old Days"- by Dolly a rt on. 
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ing the National Commission on Marijuana and 
Drug Abuse and the American Bar Association are 
calling for decriminal izat ion » " he said. 

Stroup said an estimated 26 million Ameri- 
cans occasionally smoke marijuana s adding that 
he hoped the arrest figures would give impetus 
to the decriminalization drive. 
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[See graphics to go with this story. ] 

GOVT-COAL COMPANIES SABOTAGE 1969 COAL 
MINE HEALTH $ SAFETY ACT 

f Editor’s note: The foliating article about 

gcoernment-indm try collusion to undermine the 
health and safety of coal miners*, is based on 
articles by Matt Witt and Don Stillman in the 
July issue of the United Mine Workers Journal „ ) 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--It sounded like a routine 
assignment. After 34 years as a coal miner, W.C. 
Hayes didn't see anything too difficult about rep- 
airing a derail switch at U.S. Steel S s Gary No. 10 
mine in southern West Virginia. By midaftermoon 
Hayes had almost finished when the mine foreman 
ordered him to help switch the positions of two 
locomotives so a defective cable reel could be 
taken to the mine shop for repairs. 

Although Hayes was a wi reman and had no training 
in operating the 8-ton General Electric locomotive, 
he did as he was ordered. As he tried to turn the 
trolley pole, the controls became engaged and the 
locomotive began moving in reverse. 

Hayes was dragged over the top of the locomotive 
and crushed between it and the roof. Removed to 
the surface by basket stretcher he regained con- 
sciousness briefly twice. Doctors at the hospital 
in Welch, W„ Virginia tried to stop the massive 
internal bleeding but could not. Hayes died at 
11K25 a.m. the next day. 

Federal safety officials issued an "immediate 
danger order" against U.S. Steel and conducted an 
investigation that found the company responsible 
for the accident. Their report cited U.S. Steel 
for a defective "dead-man" safety switch, failure 
to provide a minimum of 50 inches of overhead 
clearance, failure to keep examination records of 
haulage equipment and negligence in ordering an 
untrained employee to operate the locomotive. 

It was the kind of accident that the 1969 Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act was designed 
to prevent. When passed, the Act included some 
penalty sections aimed at forcing coal operators . 
to comply with the law by making them pay when 
they violated it. If the companies had to pay 
big . fines when they failed to obey the law, the 
theory went, they would finally begin to comply 
with it. 

When Hayes" death was examined by assessment 
officers at the Bureau of Mines in Washington, U.S. 
Steel was ordered to pay a fine of $7,500 for its 
negligence. Under the 1969 Act the company could 
have been fined $10,000 but the assessors decided 
that would be too high. 

In May, the government closed its case against 


U.S. Steel. But instead of collecting the $7,500 
the lawyers for the Interior Department settled 
the whole- matter for $300. 

Such a huge reduction- -from $7,500 to $300-- 
would appear unusual, but 'examination, of settlement 
records reveals that in hundreds of cases the gov- 
ernment is allowing operators to pay only a small 
fraction ©f the assessed penalty. Lawyers in the 
solicitor's office of the Inferior Department, 
routinely lower the original penalties by 60 to 
70 per cent or more. Some examples are: 

♦♦Consolidation Coal (owned by Continental 
Oil) has been assessed $2,872,317 for 14,090 
violations of the 1969 Act. In three years it 
paid only $896,355. 

** Island Creek has been assessed $2,391,920 
for 8,820 violations of the law, but paid only 
$305,690. 

**Pittston Co. has been assessed $1,116,219 
for 4,578 violations oecuring over a three-year 
period. It paid nothing. (After embarrassing 
publicity surrounding this disclosure, Pittston 
reportedly made some token payments although it 
still owes more than $1 million for safety viola- 
tions.) 

All in all, since the 1969 Act went into 
effect, a total of $44,379,268 has been assessed 
against the nation's coal companies, but the 
government has collected only $6,901,850 of if as 
of May 31, 1974--only 13 per cent. 

During that sane period 3 785 coal miners were 
killed on the job 3 and many many others injured „ 

Blame for this appalling record falls bn the 
Interior Department, riddled with bureaucrats in 
policy-making positions who won their jobs not 
because of ability or concern but because of 
their relationship to the Republican Party and big 
business . 

"The top eschelons here are always political 
appointments," ant Interior Department underling 
told the United Mine Workers Journal. "Start 
from Morton on down." 

Rogers C.B. Morton, Secretary of the Interior, 
served as chairperson of the Republican National 
Committee before entering government service. His 
brother, Thurston Morton, is a member of the board 
of directors of the Pittston Co., and a number of 
other interior officials have such ties. 

Take James Day, for instance, the current 
acting administrator of the U.S. Mining Enforcement 
and Safety Administration (MESA) . Day knew nothing 
about coal mining but he had the perfect political 
credentials for a Nixon appointee. 

From 1953 to 1959 Day worked for the Centra,! 
Intelligence Agency while attending college in 
Georgia and law school in Washington D.C. He then 
set up a corporate law practice in Washington and 
worked on the last 3 republican presidential eamj 
paigns. In particular, Day did a stint in 1968 as 
administrative director of "Citizens for Nixon," a 
group dominated by oilmen. 

Morton had been chief Republican fund-raiser 
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in 1968 and the Interior Department had generally 
served as a 'Mumping ground for campaign workers and 
industry lobbyists , so Day got his chance. In July* 
1970* he was installed as a director of the Office 
of Hearings and Appeals (OHA) . Along with Edward 
Pallor * a friend from the Goldwater campaign who 
became chief of the Bureau of Mines assessment office 
Day slowed the OHA's work to a crawl* thereby active- 
ly letting the coal industry off the expensive health 
and safety hook. 

A government Accounting Office report issued 
in July, 1972 said that in the year and a half that 
Day had headed the program* 763 cases had come to 
the OHA of which only 143 had been settled when 
the coal comapny voluntarily paid the fine. 

That left 620 eases for Day’s office to handle 
and of those* hearings had not been held on 578 of 
them. In the only 42 cases which had been heard* 
a decision had been reached in only 7 cases. At 
that rate, the GAO reported. Day had already built 
up a two and a half year backlog. 

Among the rules which Day issued for OHA — which 
are still in use today- -was one which allows a com- 
pany which has been issued a violation to continue 
the unsafe practice until a final decision hhs been 
reached by the Interior Department, months or even 
years later. 

But the Nixon Administration liked Day's work 
and in the spring of 1973 they were looking for a 
boss for the newly established MESA, set up to take 
over safety enforcement from the Bureau of Mines. 

Donald" Schliekj the Bureau's health and 
Safety chief, would have seemed a logical candidate 
for MESA administrator* but the former Consolidation 
Coal official had run up against stiff opposition 
from the UMWA. When Congress passed an amendment 
requiring Senate confirmation for the job, the 
White House dropped Schlick's name. 

Finally in August, 1973, the Interior Depart- 
ment named Day acting administrator, saying his 
nomination "concludes an exhaustive search for the 
best qualified person to head the new agency." 

The following is just one example of Day’s "quali- 
fied" decisions. 

jJLa cJLa 
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Bill Duckworth ran a special kind of continuous 
mine machine called a "heli-miner" at Consolidation 
Coal's Loveridge mine in northern West Virginia. 

The Machine, which is in use; at a number of Consol 
mines, is equipped with cutting wheels on the sides 
which , produce slightly rounded corners on the sides 
of the roof. Consol claims these rounded corners . . 
form a self-supporting arch which will prevent roof 
falls without any additional roof supports, even 
when as much as 100 feet of roof is exposed at one 
time. 

The UMWA's Safety Division disagreed, however, 
and as fearful 'complaints from miners poured in, the 
union demanded |h«:t C onset begin to provide the 
roof supports. Consol flatly refused so the union 
took its case to James Day and MESA. Day has the 
power to approve or disapprove roof control plan®. 

A simple order from him - and the danger could have 
Page~6 


been avoided permanently. 

But Day upheld the company's position and 
refused to take action. And on January 24, Bill 
Duckworth paid with his life for Day's inaction. 

As Duckworth was operating the machine, the roof 
began to give way. He tried to escape but there 
were no supports to slow or prevent the fall and he 
was crushed. 

Supports were set up so that the body and the n 
machine could be recovered from the area, but 
the supports were removed- -with MESA approval --when 
mining operations resumed. 

Again the union demanded supports from Day. 7c 
Several weeks later MESA notified the union that 
the need for supports would be decided on a mine- 
by-mine bases --although this would mean considerable 
delays- -and not with an across-the-board order. 

On February 26, Consol was informed that its 
Four States mine, near the Loveridge mine where 
Duckworth was killed, would be the first to re- 
quire the supports. But three months passed and 
MESA had still not forced the company to even 
submit a new roof control plan. On May 17, 

Lawrence Hyer became the next victim, killed in a 
roof fall. The roof bolts supposedly required three 
months before were not there to protect him. 

°k $( t it 

Day is currently up for confirmation by the 
Senate, as MESA administrator , and ' if thestJMWA’ has 
anything to say about it, he won't be accepted. 

Too many miners have died or been seriously injured 
because of his- -and other government officials' -- 
willingness to support the Goal industries' desire 
for profits over lives. 
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ACLU WOMEN'S RIGHTS PROJECT SEEKS CASES 

• SEATTLE (LNS)--The American Civil Liberties 
Union in Washington 1$ looking for "a few cases 
which break new ground and advance the women's' 
movement." A new division, the women's Rights 
Project, has been set up to bring lawsuits which 
will help change the lives of women. 

The group seeks cases which invblvecconstit-- 
utional issues and do not involve money damages. 

For more information, contact Laurel Smith* 
(206) MA4-2180, or write her at 2101 Smith Tower* 
Seattle, Washington 98104. 
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DEAR FRIENDS, 

AUGUST BILLS ARE IN THE MAIL- --PLEASE PAY 
THEM AS SOON AS YOU GET THEM. THANKS. 
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TOP RIGHT; Mine Safety. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: LNS (With thanks to Earl Dotter) 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This photo of inmates working on 
a southern prison farm can be used with the 
story on a trial of some Alabama prisoners 
IN THE NEXT PACKET. (Thought if was going in 

this one.) 

PHOTO BY: Eugene Richards. From book,, Few 
Comforts or Surprises : The Arkansas Delta. 


TOP LEFT: Squatter community in the Philippine 
fishing port, Navotas, after being flooded 
by Japanese construction company that is en- 
larging the harbor and building warehouses 
for Japanese fishing boats. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 

CREDIT: Pharis Harvey/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: This photo of three inmates of 
a southern prison farm can be used with the 
story about a trial of some Alabama prison- 
ers IN THE NEXT PACKET. 

PHOTO BY Eugene Richards. From book f Few Com- 
forts or Surprises: The Arkansas Delta. 
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The Puerto Rican Solidarity Day Committee Address 

P.O. Box 319, Cooper Station 

New York, NY 10003 City State 

(212) 260-1290 

Phone 



TOP CREDIT; LAWS LETTER/LNS 


80 ! P i &iH' ’ r , f ’ f-’ Pc ir’ cja+ - Iona's rail 'Ey for 
p verEa Sloan independence. 

S EE STCftS ON PAGE 'j „ 


BOTTOM LEFT: Torture. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7. 

CREDIT: Fans von Wqerkom 
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